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THE HORSES. 


“Thus far 80,000 horses have been shipped from the 
United States to the European belligerents.”’ 


What was our share in the sinning, 
That we must share the doom? 
Sweet was our life’s beginning 
In the spicy meadow-bloom, 
With children’s hands to pet us 
And kindly tones to call. 
Today the red spurs fret us 
Against the bayonet wall. 


What had we done, our masters, 
That you sold us into Hell? 
Our terrors and disasters 
Have filled your pockets well. 
You feast on our starvation; 
Your laughter is our groan. 
Have horses, then, no Nation, 
No country of their own? 


What are we, we your horses, 
So loyal where we serve, 
Fashioned of noble forces, 
All sensitive with nerve? 
Torn, agonized, we wallow 
On the blood-bemired sod; 
And still the shiploads follow. 
Have horses, then, no God? 
—Katherine Lee Bates in Life. 


In reply to a letter written to Baron H. de 
Remach Werth regarding the purchase, care and 
transportation of horses we have received the 
following: 


Mrs. Huntineton SMITH, 
Care of Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 
Boston Mass. 


Dear Madam: I want to thank you for your 
annual report of your Society which I just 
received, also for your letter of 15th March which 
I have been unable to answer in due time, having 
been away from New York for nearly all the 
time during last month. 

In answer to the fears you are uttering in the 
third paragraph of your letter, I must say that 
the reports you have heard seem to be grossly 
exaggerated, not to say anything worse about 
their veracity. 

From accurate statistics kept in this office, it 
appears that the average loss of horses at sea is 
3.65 per cent, which figure is very much lower 


than the usual death-rate of live stock ship- 
ments to Europe’ All the steamers are care- 
fully inspected by a French officer and an army 
doctor in regard to ventilation, disinfection, food 
and water supply and the sanitary condition in 
general. The space allotted to every horse is to 
be in accordance with the United States regula- 
tions, otherwise the American authorities would 
not allow the ships to leave port. In every 
instance the horse dealers’ or the shippers’ in- 
terests are in perfect accordance with our own 
and we encounter no difficulties in having the 
shipping companies make whatever improve- 
ments may add to the comfort and well-being 
of the horses. 

Regarding the conditions of horses after they 
land in France, I may say from personal experi- 
ence that they are all taken to the regimental 
depots where they are well cared for and put in 
training for not less than two months (training to 
the sword, lance, etc.) before being sent to the 
front. Unfortunately we have not the proper 
pastures available in our French garrisons and 
the horses have to be all stabled in warm stables 
with lots of fodder and bedding, as it is customary 
to do with our French horses Most of the 
animals we buy here originate from the Western 
ranches where horses are bred and raised in the 
open, winter and summer, without ever being 
sheltered. The fact of depriving these horses 
of their outdoor life and shutting them up in 
closed stables is very detrimental to their health 
and I may say that the “hardening process”’ you 
are speaking of should be called the ‘softening 
process,’’ which certainly proves very contrary 
to the nature of these horses which have been 
mostly brought up wild in the mountains of your 
Western states. Could we only afford to leave 
them on open pastures and feed them exclusively 
on green grass, I feel quite satisfied that most 
cases of distemper and sickness in general would 
be eliminated altogether. 

Yours very truly, 
H. p—E RemacH WERTH. 


I am glad to hear that the horses Baron H. 
de Remach Werth is purchasing and sending 
over to France are not undergoing the suffering 
which I have heard is connected with horses that 
are being “hardened” in England.—A. H. 8. 
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Famous War Horses. 

When generals conducted campaigns on horse- 
back, before the advent of the field staff motor- 
car, their favorite charges used to recelve many 
honors. When a statue of Lord Kitchener was 
erected at Calcutta, the famous soldier arranged 
that the sculptor should picture him mounted 
on a stone reproduction of his favorite horse, 
Democrat, which carried him through many 
important campaigns. Wellington’s famous 
charger, Copenhagen, when he died, was buried 
with full military honors. The Iron Duke’s 
horse was a magnificent chestnut, and he car- 
ried his master many hundreds of miles in Spain 
and at the Battle of Toulouse. 

“Tf he fed,” said the Duke, “it was on stand- 
ing corn as I sat in the saddle.” 

The remains of Napoleon’s famous white 
stallion, Marengo, are preserved at the Royal 
United Service Institution, while another of 
Bonaparte’s steeds, which he purchased at St. 
Helena, and bore the name of King George, fig- 
ures in many famous paintings. The horse 
which Lord Ronald rode in the Balaclava charge 
was cherished by his family until its death, when 
a tombstone was erected over its grave. A horse 
named Traveller, which gained fame in the Amer- 
ican Civil War as the favorite charger of General 
Robert E. Lee, is now a popular exhibit in a 
museum at Virginia, its skeleton having been 
carefully preserved in a glass case. 

From ‘‘The Animals Guardian.” 


The Grey Mare. 


Blanchette, the favourite mare of a Lille 
family, has known a happier fate than most 
of the horses requisitioned for the army at 
the beginning of the war. 

M. Delcroix, her owner, left Lille before 
the Germans arrived and now lives in Paris. 
He was out walking with his little girl the other 
day when they met a string of broken-down 
cavalry horses being led to the slaughter-house. 
They had been rejected from the armyowing 
to sickness and injuries contracted during the 
campaign. Suddenly M. Delcroix’s little girl 
tugged at his arm. ‘‘Look, father,” she said, 
“IT am-sure that’s Blanchette!’’ 


M. Delcroix looked at the grey mare to 
which she pointed. It was certainly very 
like the horse that had been requisitioned 
from his stables at the outbreak of war. ‘“‘ Blan- 
chette!”’ called the little girl, in the tone she 
formerly used to call the mare up from the field. 
The grey mare pricked her ears at the voice 
and slowly turned her head as far as the halter 
would allow, locking for her former mistress 
with melancholy eyes. 

M. Delcroix followed the string of horses to 
the abattoir. There he bought Blanchette for 
£4, and now the war-tried grey mare is spending 
the rest of her days comfortably in a paddock 
on the outskirts of Paris, visited every day by 
the little girl who saved her from the slaughterer. 
—From the London Daily Mail. 


ON THE St. BERNARD PASS. 


What Dogs Have Done. 


A child was reported to have died of hydro- 
phobia this summer. A letter was sent me in 
which the writer said ‘‘all the dogs living cannot 
compare with the life of that child!”’ 

It seems evident that the writer has no love 
for dogs, and that she knows but little about 
them. ‘fhe either does not know or she ignores 
the fact, that dogs have saved the lives of 
hundreds of children—indeed, it is safe to say 
that, where one child has lost its life through 
a dog, a thousand lives have been saved by 
dogs. Many authentic cases have been re- 
ported where dogs have saved children from 
drowning. Again and again have dogs given 
the alarm and saved whole households from 
death by fire. In one apartment house in Boston 
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it was universally acknowledged that a little 
fox terrier saved the lives of forty men, women 
and children from fire by awakening them only 
just in time to escape. 

A little dog, called Snow-White, has recently 
been buried at Pine Ridge Cemetery in Dedham, 
who saved the lives of her master and mistress 
from fire. 

On the mountain passes of St. Bernard, and 
on the Simplon Pass, the fathers or monks who 
live in the hospices could do but little without 
their dogs. These dogs are put through a regu- 
lar system of training or education in rescuing 
the travellers who get bewildered and lose their 
way when passing over the mountains. Barry, 
one of these dogs, earned a world-wide reputa- 
tion for saving the lives of forty persons who were 
lost in the snow. 

One of the first monuments seen upon entering 
the gates of the very beautiful cemetery for dogs 
and other animals just outside the Clichy gates, 
of Paris, is a high granite stone on which is 
carved in bas-relief the figure of a large St. 
Bernard dog carrying on his back a little girl 


whose arms are clasped around his neck. Below. 


is the inscription—“ He saved the lives of forty 
persons. He was killed by the forty-first.” A 
man who was lost.in the snow near the hospice 
struck this noble dog as he was approaching 
him to save his life, and killed him. Probably he 
was afraid of rabies! 

When I visited this cemetery, I copied a 
number of the inscriptions on the stones erected 
to the memory of dogs and translated them. 
Not far from Barry’s monument is a modest 
stone on which is inscribed, after the name 
Bijou, ‘‘He saved my life. I owe him this 
memorial’’; -and on another stone is engraved, 
““Token of the gratitude of a mother to whom 
Loulou restored her child who was drowning 
in the Garonne.”’ 

The present cruel and wicked war is not only 
bringing to our notice heroic deeds done by men 
for their fellow sufferers, but many wonderful 
deeds done by dogs that have rescued wounded 
soldiers from death. The dogs on the battle- 
field deserve to be immortalized. They have 
found living men hidden under heaps of the 
dead and brought the Red Cross nurses to rescue 
them. They have followed loved masters into 


MoNUMENT IN THE CEMETERY FOR ANIMALS IN PARIS 


To Barry. “He SAVED THE LIvEs oF 40 PERSONS. 
He Was KILLED BY THE 41sT,” 


the midst of the battle, kept by them until some 
shot or shell laid them low, and never left their 
side until help arrived. More than a few sol- 
diers owe their lives in this war to the brave, 
faithful, intelligent dog. 

Not only for his value as a guardian of life and 
of property do we who know and understand 
dogs value them, but of all the so-called lower 
animals no animal is so responsive to the notice 
or the affection of human beings as the dog. 

As I write this article, my dog lies on the rug 
a little way from my desk, apparently sound 
asleep. I turn my head and say in a low, quiet 
tone of voice,—‘‘ Having a nice nap, Davie?” 
Immediately he raises his head, pricks up his 
ears, and waits to see if I have any need for him. 
Finding there is no further call he drops his head 
again and now seems fast asleep, but no word, 
no sound, no movement I make is lost to his 
quick-ears. Do I choose to stay in doors? He 
stays with me albeit he loves the fields and the 
woods and would much prefer being outside if 
only I would go with him; and if I put on my hat 
and start for the door, then what joy! It adds 
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greatly to my pleasure in going out to see his 
pleasure in going with me. 

I can fully understand every tribute paid to 
the dog and willingly confess to shedding a tear 
when I stood in that beautiful Paris cemetery 
beside an elaborate marble monument above a 
grave covered with ivy and roses and read the 
inscription—‘‘ To the memory of my dear Emma, 
from April 1889 to August 1900, faithful com- 
panion and only friend of my wandering and 
desolate life.”’ 

How many sad lives have been comforted by 
the unquestioning love and devotion of a four- 
footed friend, God, who made these loving and 
lovable animals, only knows. 

Yet men torture them in many ways, by the 
muzzle, by the vivisection knife, by chaining 
them, by starving, by writing exaggerated, 
prejudiced stories of their faults, and so encour- 
aging ill treatment and dislike of them. Truly 
mankind does not deserve to have any of these 
useful, valuable fourfooted friends at their dis- 
posal, so poorly have they appreciated the serv- 
ices they render us, and so seldom do they at- 
tempt to repay them. 

The dog is invaluable as a life-saver, a guard- 
ian of life and property, a devoted, loving com- 
panion. The cat is most valuable, not only as 
a pleasant and dear companion but nothing can 
take the cat’s place as a mouser, neither can any 
one begin to estimate how much good cats do in 
houses, in barns, and in stores, protecting prop- 
erty and sometimes babies in cradles from rats 
and mice, yet during the last four or five years 
a few men have arisen in public life with in- 
fluence back of them whose dislike to cats and 
whose prejudice against them is so great that 
their adverse influence is extending all over the 
country. Thus we see articles published in 
daily papers making out cats as a veritable foe 
to the human race, instead of being one of our 
best friends. | 

It is true that cats catch some birds but the 
number of birds that are caught by cats is as 
nothing compared to the number of birds men 
and boys destroy every year, by the gun and the 
robbing of birds’ nests. 

The squirrels, crows, bluejays and starlings 
are far more destructive than cats to bird life, 
but the majority of people are like sheep; they 


do not stop to think or to reason for themselves. 
Such a man says this, and he must know, they 
Say, lgnoring facts that could easily be ascer- 
tained if they were fair and just enough to study 
for themselves the other side of the question. 
Shall we ever see the day when these, our 
humble associates, as a gifted writer has called 
them, will have justice shown them? At present 
the outlook is discouraging since cruelty, selfish- 
ness and injustice seem to rule the world. We 
can only work ourselves for the right, for true 
humanity, and try not to lose hope.—A. H. 8. 


DEAR Mrs. SmitH:—Perhaps you know this 
description of the slaughter of the rice birds 
(bobolinks). It was written by a woman who 
looked upon it with only the regret that she 
could not secure some of them to eat. 

Compare this with the occasional killing of a 
bird by a half-fed cat! My ‘‘ Dixie”’ is fed chiefly 
on raw beef, and the result is that I have a hum- 
ming bird’s nest in my yard. People want a 
Burbanked cat that will catch rats and not 
birds. Emerson would say that they want the 
one end without the other end. Sincerely yours, 
Eva Marcu Tappan. 


“The negro men go at night with blazing 
torches into the old rice-fields, which are densely 
erown up in water-grasses and reeds, the birds 
are blinded and dazed by the light, and as the 
fat little bodies sway about on the slender growth 
upon which they rest, they are easily caught, 
their necks wrung, and they are thrust into the 
sack which each man has tied in front of him. 
In this way a man sometimes gets a bushel by the 
time the reddening dawn brings him home, and 
he finds waiting for him on the shore buyers 
from the nearest town, who are ready to pay 
thirty cents a dozen for the birds; so that one 
or two nights of this sport gives as much asa 
month’s labor.’ 

From “A Woman Rice Planter,’ by “Pa- 
tience Pennington”’ (Mrs. E. W. Pringle) pages 
36-37. 


Kind deeds outlive marble monuments and re- 
main when all else perishes. ‘They are the beau- 
tiful gems and fragrant flowers of life, and are 
pearls strung for eternity.—M. C. J. 
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The above is a picture of two comrades, a 
large orange and yellow cat weighing about 
fourteen pounds, ten years old, and a little dog 


of eleven years. This dog and cat are great 
friends and very often when the dog is in her 
bed at night the cat will get in with her. Itis 
a very pretty sight. 


THR DOG, 


I’ve never known a dog to wag 
His tail in glee he did not feel, 
Nor quit his old-time friend to tag 
At some more influential heel. 
The yellowest cur I ever knew 
Was to the boy who loved him true. 


I’ve never known a dog to show 
Halfway devotion to his friend. 
To seek a kinder man to know, 
Or richer; but unto the end 
The humblest dog I ever knew 
Was to the man that loved him true. 


I’ve never known a dog to fake 
Affection for a present gain, 

A false display of love to make 
Some little favor to attain. 

I’ve never known a Prince or Spot 

That seemed to be what he was not. 


But I have known a dog to fight 
With all his strength to shield his friend, 
And whether wrong or whether right, 
To stick with him unto the end. 
And I have known a dog to lick 
The hand of him that men would kick. 


And I have known a dog to bear 
Starvation’s pangs from day to day, 

With him who had been glad to share 
His bread and meat along the way. 

No dog, however mean or rude, 

Is guilty of ingratitude. 


The dog is listed with the dumb, 
No voice has he to speak his creed. 
His messages to humans come 
By faithful conduct and by deed. 
He shows, as seldom mortals do, 
A high ideal of being true. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


A young girl has recently died of blood 
poisoning caused by a baby biting her in the 
nose. It is a wonder the case was not reported 
as ‘‘A Mad Baby bites,” etc. A man died in 
great suffering a few weeks ago from the bite of 
a mosquito. This also would have been called 
a case of hydrophobia without doubt had the 
bite come from a dog or a cat instead of a 
mosquito. 

The newspapers continue to report cases of 

‘‘rabies.’? Every dog that bites any one has 
rabies. The dogs are in ninety-nine case out 
of a hundred killed immediately so they have 
no chance to vindicate themselves, for if they 
are examined after death they always have 
rabies—or, at least, the medical examiner says 
so. In one recent case, when the dog was sent 
to the Animal Rescue League for observation, 
he proved to be a very healthy little dog and 
after a few weeks’ observation was chosen by a 
visitor for an inmate of her home. One dog 
pronounced to be ‘‘in the last stage of rabies,” 
and brought to the League, has been for several 
years in a good home and we have never heard 
of his having even a sick day. 
Ido not deny that there is such a disease as 
rabies but I claim and I know that it is exceed- 
ingly rare, and I have plenty of the best and 
highest authority to. stand with me in this 
declaration.—A. H. 8. 


As the schools are opening it might be well for 
teachers to know that the Animal Rescue League 
publishes a number of stories for children which 
are written for the express purpose of teaching 
kindness to animals. Already this fall we have 
had orders for one thousand Two Boy Scouts from 
one state and an order for five thousand of our 
stories from the Rhode Island Humane Educa- 
tion Society, which is doing an excellent work. 
We should be glad to send sample copies of these 
story leaflets to any one who would like to see 
them. We cannot give the titles of all these 
stories here but those most in demand are— 
Harold’s Dream, Old Jessie’s Christmas, The 
Grocer’s Boy, A Happy Thanksgiving, What 
Happened to Kitty Gray, The Stolen Nest, Two 
Christmas Stories, Two Boy Scouts, and The 
Way to the Circus. 
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STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


Pierrot, Dog of Belgium. 


Almost everyone who takes notice of dogs 
knows how important a role the dogs of Belgium 
play in the industrial life of peaceful times in 
that nation. There is something strikingly pic- 
turesque about those able-bodied intelligent 
business-like working dogs, plodding to market 
at early morning between the shafts of little 
drays full of fresh products of the dairy and the 
garden. Willing helpers, almost indispensable, 
are they with their ‘one-tenth horse-power,”’ 
protectors and playmates of the children and 
guardians of property and the home. 

Such a dog was Pierrot, we learn, before the 
tragedy of Belgium, and how he fared when all 
the fighting strength of his country was called 
forth—this is the story that Mr. Dyer tells us. 

Pierrot is commandeered for his country’s 
defense, and is quickly trained to draw a machine 
gun. With the courage and zeal of the bravest 
he tugs his weapon to the firing line, and there, 
amidst the ‘‘battle madness which sometimes 
turns men into fiends,’’ he helps out in the des- 
perate resistance. He is wounded, and makes 
his escape, to suffer not only from his injuries, 
but also from thirst and hunger for many shelter- 
less and friendless days and nights. He finally 
drags himself to the once prosperous home of 
his master only to find it reduced to ruin, but in 
a little one room shack near by, a wretched make- 
shift hovel, Pierrot finds his own dear people 
whose misery is for a time forgotten for joy over 
the return of their bread-winning, soldier dog.— 
Water A. Dyer. 


A Useful Dog. 


When the twin-screw Jersey Central Railroad 
flier, Sandy Hook, rushes north on her morning 
trip from North Jersey coast resorts, and also 
when she returns with her afternoon load of 
tired commuters, harbor travelers and fishermen 
see a light wherry put off from the West Bank 
Lighthouse with one man rowing straight for 
the steamer, while a large, wire-haired Irish 
terrier leaps about in the rowboat’s bow, dis- 
playing great excitement as the vessel draws 
near. 


- The Sandy Hook never slows up or swerves 
from her course, but when the rowboat is just 
abeam a sailor leaning far over the end of the 
captain’s bridge, hurls toward the lone oarsmen 
a small bundle, made up of three copies of The 
New York Times and in the evening a similar 
package of the evening papers. 

The rower is Robert Buske, the keeper of the 
light. He hastily backs his cockle-shell away 
from the surges rolling out from the ship’s sides, 
and his dog, Buster, with a final yelp, dives 
headlong into the waves, swims to the bundle, 
and retrieves it. Then Buske rows back to the 
lighthouse, which stands in the loneliest part of 
the harbor, at the parting of the Swash and Old 
Ship Channels. Then Thomas Thomson and 
John J. Flanagan, respectively, first and second 
assistant keepers, hoist boat and passengers up 
to the davits on the lighthouse gallery, and the 
men plunge at once into the war news. 

Rumor has it that Buster’s extreme eagerness 
to get the bundles is due to the fact that very 
often there is secreted between the papers some 
tidbit from the officers’ mess and now and then 
a few bonbons from the passengers to break the 
monotony of his regular government fare. 

The double daily news delivery was inaugu- 
rated last year purely as an act of good nature 
by the officers of the Sandy Hook, who took pity 
on the increased solitude of the keepers since 
sea-going vessels began using the Ambrose 
Channel far to the eastward instead of passing 
their front door. 

Buster is new this year and his feat is not only 
a convenience but a real safeguard to his master, 
for before he came on the job, there were several 
narrow escapes when a sudden eddy or slant of 
wind carried the rowboat, already too near for 
safety, almost against the flying side of the 
steamship and into the suction of her racing 
screws astern. 

One day last week the sea breeze combined 
with a lucky throw landed the bundle directly in 
the boat. Buster’s rage and disappointment 
knew no bounds until Buske tossed his cap 
overboard and let him retrieve that as the 
Sandy Hook drove on for the Narrows. 

Buster was born in Rowayton, Conn., eight 
years ago, and entered the lighthouse service 
in early puppyhood. 

‘He calls me in foggy weather to start the 
fog signal,’ said Buske. “He picks out my 
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boat from a fleet whenever we go ashore. He 
can smoke my pipe and wear my uniform cap, 
and he don’t like the assistants because they 
don’t bring him treats when they go ashore. 
I always do.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Lemuel Hill, seventy years old, of Blairstown, 
N. J., is barely alive to-day, and that he is living 
at all is due to his collie, Don. Hill, accom- 
panied by Don, went into Walnut Valley, outside 
Blairstown, Monday, for blackberries. While 
crossing a fence Hill fell and broke his leg. 
Unable to move, he lay where he fell, near a 
little stream. 

With night came a terrific storm. Rain beat 
down in torrents, and in a short time the stream 
was a raging torrent. Realizing the danger, 
Don dragged his master to high ground and 
prevented his drowning. Then he started to 
drag him toward home. Up hill and down dale 
Don tugged the helpless man, stopping only 
when the pain to his master became too great, 
or when his own strength failed. 

Meantime Hill’s friends had become alarmed 
and organized searching parties. Yesterday 
morning Don succeeded in dragging his master to 
a road, two miles from the spot the accident 
happened, and there he was found unconscious. 
But not until he revived did Don allow the 
men to approach. 

For six days Hill ate only a few blackberries, 
while the collie had nothing. 


Gold Medal and Highest Award for dog foods at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition has been given to Spratt’s 
Patent, Newark, New Jersey. 

Is this surprising when you are told that at three (3) 
shows recently, over 3,000 prizes were won by dogs fed 
regularly and exclusively on Spratt’s Dog Foods? 

The products manufactured by this Company have been 
on the market for over fifty years. During this period 
they have received the highest honors at all the principal 
national and international expositions, a convincing proof 
that merit wins in the long run. 

There are more prize-winners reared and fed on Spratt’s 
Dog Foods than on all others combined. 

Spratt’s Patent will bench and feed the Panama-Pacific 

Dog, Poultry, Cat and Pet Stock Shows. These exhibi- 
tions are among the largest and most important held in 
this country and the fact that the contracts for all the 
above mentioned shows have been awarded to this well- 
known firm speaks volumes for their up-to-date methods, 
efficiency, ete. 
_ Dogs refusing to eat dry bread will often like it when 
it is soaked in meat gravy or in water or milk, when 
vegetables can also be added if desired. A little variety 
in diet can be made by this means or by adding meal or 
rice. 


An Unusual Nursery Maid 

In a family of my acquaintance, there is @ 
large variety of pets. Among them are Fluff, a 
coon cat, and Tricks, a black-and-white dog of 
terrier and bull-dog extraction. Fluff is the 
proud mother of some homely, but interesting, 
kittens. Tricks seems to be fascinated by these 
young strangers. Although she and Fluff are 
usually furiously jealous of each other, the 
presence of the kittens has brought about a 
cessation of hostilities. As Fluff is an irres- 
ponsible young mother, she sometimes wearies 
of her family; and on such occasions Tricks is 
allowed to fill the position of nursery maid. 
There seems to be an understanding between 
these two that when Fluff leaves the kittens 
Tricks will immediately place herself on guard 
and carefully watch them until their mother’s 
return. She is so ardent in her new duties that 
she laps the little, furry creatures with as much 
vigor and enthusiasm as if she were their real 
mother.—M. M. B. 


WHAT THE PUPPY-SA0 


She’s taught me that I mustn’t bark 
At little noises after dark, 

But just refrain from any fuss 
Until ’'m sure they’re dangerous. 
This would be easier, I’ve felt, 

If noises could be seen or smelt. 


She’s very wise, I have no doubt, 
And plans ahead what she’s about, 
Yet after eating, every day 
She throws her nicest bones away. 
If she were really less obtuse 

She’d bury them for future use. 


But that which makes me doubt the most 
Those higher powers that humans boast, 

Is not so much a fault like that, 

Nor yet her fondness for the cat, 

But on our pleasant country strolls 

Her dull indifference to holes! 


O, if I once had time to spend 

To reach a hole’s extremest end, 

I’d grab it fast, without a doubt, 

And promptly pull it inside out; 

Then drag it home with all my power 
To chew on it in a leisure hour. 


Of all the mistresses there are, 

Mine is the loveliest by far— 

Fain would I wag myself apart 

If I could thus reveal my heart. 

But on some things, I must conclude, 
Mine is the saner attitude. 


—Burges Johnson, in July, 1906, Harper’s Magazine. 
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HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Humane Work with Children. 


A member of the Animal Rescue League, who 
does not wish her name published, was very 
much troubled by boys in her neighborhood 
who were stoning and killing birds, robbing 
nests of the eggs, illtreating dogs and cats. 
She formed a club and invited these boys to 
join it, having frequent meetings so that she 
could keep in touch with the boys. A short 
time ago she sent me a letter in which she said: 

“My club boys brought me a dead robin the 
other day, which some boy had killed with a 
sling stone. One leg was broken close to the 
body. The boys buried the bird, and covered 
the grave with dandelions. Two years ago these 
very boys were killing birds.” 

A single word or a story leaflet may do tem- 
porary good but any mother or teacher will say 
that in order to make a lasting impression it 
must be “line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept.” I have often spoken in schools where the 
children seemed deeply interested and with one 
accord all arose and promised to ‘‘Be kind to 
every living creature,’ but I knew that this 
promise would avail but little unless there was 
some one to follow up the work with weekly 
talks on thoughtful, intelligent care of our 
fourfooted friends and the birds. This teaching 
is greatly needed in every week day and Sunday 
School. But unless the teachers are interested, 
it will not be done, or if it is done through com- 
pulsion, will have but little effect.—A. H. S. 


A Letter in the Transcript. 


I wish that all lovers of birds, whether as be- 
lievers in their beauty or usefulness, might read 
the first article in the June 15 number of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Forestry.” The writer, W. L. McAtee, of 
the Biological Survey at Washington, D. C., is 
singularly impressive in his presentation of facts 
bearing on their effectiveness as destroyers of 
insects injurious to vegetation. It is rarely that 
one’s hopes and thoughts based upon amateur 


observation receive so substantial and convinc- 
ing indorsement, and what reader does not 
warm toward an author who is able to crystal- 
lize his theories into beliefs. Some of Mr. 
McAtee’s statements border on the marvellous, 
as, for instance, where he says that one wood- 
pecker often consumes five thousand ants at a 
single meal. He does not state how many meals 
per diem his birdship indulges in ordinarily, but 
it is safe to assume that he eats at no quick-lunch 
counter and is apparently blessed with keen 
appetite and excellent digestion, judged by our 
standards. Perhaps the most pleasing note of 
all, however, is the broad spirit of toleration and 
even strong support of the much-berated Eng- 
lish sparrow. 

As a dweller in Brookline this small foreigner 
is a welcome partner in helping to check mate- 
rially the depredations of many a leaf-eating 
worm or moth, and he braves the rigors of winter 
without a shudder, if I but throw him each 
morning two or three handfuls of cracked corn 
to cheer the day’s outlook. He gets on well 
with the bluejay, and together they make a very 
pretty combination on the bare ground or snow 
about a January outdoor breakfast table. What- 
ever may be his drawbacks, his qualities of real 
value, measured in usefulness, far outweigh all 
supposed objection if he is treated rightly and 
kindly and offered housing and fair encourage- 
ment. We are apt to condemn a bird like the 
crow for pulling up sprouting corn, without 
stopping to find out or see what a vast benefit 
he and other birds bestow on us through their 
enormous capacity for devouring insects that 
otherwise might make at times a clean sweep of 
vegetation. You can protect your seed if you 
are a good farmer without killing a staunch 
friend who asks only a living wage from day to 
day, as nature intended. 

Live and let live is a sound principle whether 
we seek its application peacefully here at home 
or hope for it soon over the devastated fields of 
central Europe. One good friend is a safer 
bulwark than a dozen subdued enemies, and with 
a dozen friends, like Esop’s fable of the faggot, 
we may pass by serenely all hostile comment or 
demonstration. Long life tothe English spar- 
row! 

JAMES H. BowniTcu. 
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CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Dear Mrs. SmitH:—It is now 6.45 a. m., an 
early hour for a housekeeper to be writing letters, 
but I want to tell you what I have seen this 
morning. I was awakened at 5.00 a. m. by the 
piteous crying of one of my little English spar- 
rows, and I arose at once to see what was the 
matter. In our back yard we have a tree, and 
here my little sparrows live and sleep, and also 
the poor lone robin, whose mate was killed early 
in the season. As I looked out my pantry win- 
dow, I could see two starlings in the tree, and 
one of them had a little sparrow lying across a 
limb, and it was pecking vigorously at it. In 
a few minutes it flew to the ground with the spar- 
row in its mouth, and to my great astonishment 
the starling was actually eating the sparrow. 
I threw pieces of coal at it, and frightened both 
the starlings away. Then I hurriedly dressed 
and went down to investigate matters. The 
sparrow was almost stripped of feathers, and 
was nearly half eaten up. The starling had eaten 
from the side, into the body. Several times I 
have seen these starlings chasing the sparrows, 
and twice I have known them to strip off the 
feathers, but in both instances, when the star- 
lings were driven away, the little sparrows flew 
over the fence into the tall grass in the next yard, 
and I suppose they died there, but I did not know 
till this morning that the cruel, quarrelsome 
starlings were cannibals. You may have known 
this long ago, but I thought I would tell you 
about this case. I actually saw this starling 
eating one mouthful after another, out of this 
poor little sparrow’s body. All this time not a 
sparrow in the tree was making any noise what- 
ever, though there were many hiding in the 
branches. My little English sparrows never 
quarrel with each other, nor with other birds, 
and they are on the most familiar terms with 
the poor lone robbin. I keep a dish of water 
out on the lawn for them, and often I see the 
robin on the edge of the dish, with the sparrows 
also in the dish, all drinking together. It is 
a pretty sight. It looks as if the robin were the 
mother bird to the litile sparrows. I give them 


fresh water several times a day, and keep their 
dish clean. I buy Seratch-feed for the sparrows, 
and they dearly love it. In the big storm in the 
very early spring, all our sparrows perished 
from cold, except six, but now I have quite a 
little colony to feed. I have wanted so much 
to help the poor robin care for her little ones, 
but she does not eat the Scratch-feed, and though 
I throw out crumbs, and bought suet for her, 
she seems to prefer the big fat worms she finds 
in the garden. She and the sparrows all seem 
to know me, and when the sparrows are hungry 
they begin to chirp as soon as they see me. I 
never knew much about birds, till all my kitties 
were dead, as I thought it best not to lay tempta- 
tion in the way of my kitties. I never knew one 
of them, though, to catch a bird. Since Sweet- 
heart died I have been so very lonely I have 
been feeding the birdies. 


This is the first time I have heard that the star- 
lings kill and eat little birds. We who watch 
and study the birds all know that the crows and 
the blue-jays often destroy the eggs and the 
young of the smaller birds. It is a great pity 
that another bird has been brought into this 
country to add to the enemies of sparrows,wrens 
and all the smaller birds. Here at Pine Ridge 
where we feed the birds all winter and keep 
water out in convenient places all the year 
round, we have known many instances of little 
birds and nests being destroyed by crows, blue- 
jays and squirrels. | 

It has been stated that birds will not buil 
their nests where cats are kept. This we know 
to be a wrong statement, but from observation 
we believe that the presence of squirrels and 
crows on a place discourages the robins and 
song-sparrows from building on the place. 

A, sn 


How a Neighborhood Saved a Cat. 

A maltese kitten in New York fell into a 
narrow space between two high buildings, where 
no means could be found to reach her. Nooses, 
boxes, hooks, and all sorts of contrivances were 
let down to her by ropes, but puss was afraid of 
them and would not help her would-be rescuers. 
So the neighbors fed her by letting things down 
to her. They gave her water and milk, and sat 
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on the roofs and talked to her. She was one of 
the most famous cats in the city. She remained 
in her prison for two years, and grew fat and 
sleek. But at last a rope was thrown over her, 
and she was drawn out and adopted by a kind 
family. The beautiful thing about this story is 
the unfailing devotion of the whole neighborhood 
to the unfortunate kitten during all those two 
years. It makes one proud of New York people. 
—Selected. 


**Only a Cat.”’ 

Yes, that was all—just a young mother-cat, 
not far removed from her own kittenhood. Only 
a bit of the living driftwood of a great, hot, dusty 
city, stranded when the retreating waves of its 
population had sought recreation through the 
heated term, by land and sea, in many instances 
cruelly turning adrift the helpless dumb creatures 
they had once petted. 

Where she had found enough food to keep life 
in her poor, thin body only she could have told, 
for garbage cans were covered, and water seldom 
to be found, but that the little she had been able 
to gather here and there, had sufficed for that, 
and that alone, none who saw her could doubt. 

“Only a cat!’—but she could suffer all the 
pangs of hunger and thirst, and her emaciated 
body could burn with fever, or be shaken by 
chills, and she could feel pain and loneliness, and 
she could long unutterably in her desolation for 
the sound of a human voice speaking kindly to 
her (which she had once known), and for the 
touch of a friendly hand. “Only a cat!’’— 
but she could tremble with fear when driven 
away from human habitations with harsh words 
and flying missiles, as she drew too near to them, 
desperately searching for a morsel of food. 


Her three kittens had opened theireyes among 
the overgrown grass and weeds of a backyard 
adjoining an empty house. There was an 
opening in the high, board fence which divided 
it from the next door garden, and as they grew 
older they went back and forth. How alarmed 
they were when a man came to the neighboring 
garden and cut down the grass, and set it in 
order for the returning owner. It was several 
days before they ventured again through the 
opening in the fence, but one day gathered 
courage and did so, when they were frightened 
and scampered away, on seeing a womanstanding 
by the kitchen door, but she had seen the mem- 
bers of the pathetic little family making their 
hasty exit, and placed food near the opening 
in the fence, hoping to coax them to return. 
The mother-cat seemed to understand the friendly 
overture, and was the first to come back, asking 
only to lie undisturbed in the most secluded 
corner of the garden. She was then too sick, 
and had travelled too far on the road to starva- 
tion to be able to eat until milk was carried to her, 
and she had first moistened her parched throat 
with it. All were too timid to come indoors, 
but appreciated the heretofore unknown luxury 
of a sheltering box in which some bedding had 
been placed, and the poor mother’s gratitude 
for this comfort as she purred her thanks, grate- 
fully looking up into the face of the one she had 
learned to trust, was indeed pitiful. 

Some happy hours were spent by the little 
family in the garden where they had found a 
welcome, and the solemn-eyed kittens even made 
some efforts to play with one another, in a feeble, 
unaccustomed way, as though some of the Joy 
of life had awakened within them. When the 
wild, small creatures could be approached, they 
and the sick mother were mercifully helped from 
a world which they had found so hard, and where 
there are so many more dumb creatures than 
good homes for them, and the horrors of the 
homes that are not good, no pen could fully 
describe. 

Mother and babies are resting very peaceably 
at last in one tiny grave in the quiet garden, and 
unbidden tears sprang from the heart and over- 
flowed the eyes of one mourner, called forth by 
the pathos of their short, sad lives. When winter 
comes the bitter, icy winds will not pierce their 
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thin bodies, nor will the snow freeze them, and 
they will not be outcasts, hunted from place to 
place, seeking rest, and food, and shelter and 
finding little; trembling and shrinking from close 
contact with the human kind, which they had 
only too great cause to distrust. 

Would that the dumb lips of this suffering 
mother-cat had in life been opened that she 
might have told her heart-rending tale of wretch- 
edness and privation to those who had so cruelly 
and selfishly abandoned her, when seeking pleas- 
ure for themselves beneath shady trees, and by 
cool waters, unmindful of the living creature 
which they had cruelly thrown to the mercy of 
the streets, casting it away like a bit of rubbish, 
when it should have been provided for as a use- 
ful member of the household, or its little life 
mercifully ended before it had experienced the 
unspeakable misery known only to the homeless. 
Mary CrAIGE YARROW. 


a LEAGUE NEWS 
| AND NOTES 


) 


SB 


During the month of August the League 
received 4,646 cats, 304 dogs, 29 birds, 5 pigeons, 
1 parrot, 1 rabbit. Fifty-one dogs and 36 cats 
were placed in good homes outside of the city. 
Nine dogs were restored to their owners. The 
League agent for horses took 42 horses, 1 pony, 
1 mule, 1 cow, either by purchase or by consent 
of their owners and had them humanely put 
to death. Fourteen horses were taken out to 
Pine Ridge for vacations or rest. Several of 
these were convalescent cases. The five receiv- 
ing stations reported 922 animals taken during 
the month of August. 

Work for the Annual Fair, December 6 and 7, 
at the Copley-Plaza ball-room, is going on 
steadily. We received word to-day from a good 
friend that 38 pairs of reins have already been 
knitted for the Fair. A number of other friends 
have reported articles that are ready for the 
sale. A very beautiful doll has been presented 
to us. It is said to be an unusual type of 
French doll which cannot be had at the stores 
in these days. We shall expect to get a good 


price for this doll. As we have often said, we 
depend upon this, our Annual Fair, to help us 
out on the inevitable deficit we have in our 
treasury at the end of the summer. The sum- 
mer brings us a. greatly increased work for 
horses, dogs, and cats, and, at the same time, 
as SO many people are away, our donations are 
much less than usual. Therefore, we need greatly 
the help the Fair gives us-in December and we 
hope our friends will prepare for it. 

The last of September and from then on 
through the fall we send our agents to all the 
beaches to see if any animals have been left by 
thoughtless and cruel residents of cottages. We 
are glad to say that people are more thoughtful 
than they used to be in this respect but. there 
are still people who will not take their cats with 
them, neither will they report them: to the 
League because they think it is better to have 


them wandering about starving and taking ~ 


their chances of living than to have them 
mercifully killed. We cannot understand this 
state of mind but, as long as there are such 
inconsistent people, it will be necessary for 
Animal Rescue Leagues to look after dogs and 
cats that are thus deserted. 


The Neighborhood Playroom was continued 
until Labor Day. As scon as school opens the 
smaller children go to kindergarten and therefore 
there is no longer any need of this addition to 
our work. We have had this Neighborhood 
Playroom for two summers. The teacher who 
was engaged to take charge of the children this 
summer proved remarkably efficient. There 
was an average attendance of twenty children 
and they seemed to enjoy themselves very much 
while at the same time learning little things 
which were of use to them. We recommend this 


) 
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idea of a Neighborhood Playroom to all who are 
interested in children, as during the summer 
season it is pitiful to see so many little ones on 
the streets, and if more of such work could be 
done it would be a great thing both for the 
health and the morals of the little ones in the 
tenement-house districts. 

The League takes an active interest in the 
Northampton Street Hospital whose head is 
Mr. Henry Merwin, president of the Work Horse 
Relief Association, and assists in the support of 
this hospital. The summer has been a very 
busy one as there have been many horses need- 
ing immediate care. This hospital is entirely 
free and open to poor men for emergency cases 
both day and night. Dogs and cats are also 
brought there as the Animal Rescue League has 
a receiving station for these animals. The free 
clinic at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue 
League and the infirmary at Carver Street have 
also had a busy summer, many dogs and cats 
having been brought for the doctor to see and 
to treat for various troubles. Animals are not 
kept there, but advice, medicine and _ treat- 
ment are given on the spot. The clinic is open 
from 11 a. m. until 6 p. m. daily. The League 
does not have any accommodations for boarding 
animals as all the room is needed for homeless 
animals, and the animals of the poor, but it 
always has a list of boarding places in different 
towns near the city. Many people apply to the 
League for addresses of these places and choose 
for themselves to which boarding place they will 
send their animals. We have just received a 
grateful note from Miss Plumer whose pictur- 
esque old house in Lexington has been open 
through the summer to boarders and whose rooms 
have been filled. 

My Drar Mrs. SmitruH: Yesterday I gave 
away one of our two-months-old kittens to a 
cottage full of adoring summer people. Last 
night at bedtime the old cat grieved so, and 
looked out so anxiously into the gathering dusk 
where she imagined her baby might be wander- 
ing unprotected, that when morning came I 
borrowed the kitten and brought her home. 

Her sister threw herself on her and clasped 
her “arms” about her, and the mother cat held 


her close, with all sorts of little eager murmurs 
of endearment. 

But the prettiest thing I ever saw a kitten do 
was when the old cat lay down to nurse the 
returned child. 

The other kitten did not offer to nurse, too, 
or to touch them; but, as if she could not con- 
tain her delight, kept leaping about them in 
little circles—jumping into the air, while she 
looked at her little sister, and, at the end of 
every prance, rising on her hind legs and spread- 
ing her forepaws—almost literally dancing and 
waving her arms, exactly as an overjoyed child 
might do under similar circumstances. 

I-could almost hear her as she danced and 
flung up her paws, exclaiming 

‘Sister has come home—oh, isn’t it nice? 
I’m so glad!—so glad!’’—then another rapturous 
circle, and pirouette on her hind legs—with 
waving paws. 

It was so amusing, I was sure you would like 
to hear about it! Very cordially yours, Mercy 
E. BAKER. : 


A Deserted Mother. 


Word was sent to the Animal Rescue League 
that a homeless dog was lying in a field near Oak 
Island Grove, a part of Revere, with a family of 
young puppies. Our agent went in our emer- 
gency car to the place and found a foxhound 
lying on the grass with seven mongrel puppies, 
not over a week old. A kind woman living in 
the neighborhood had carried milk to the poor 
mother. There had been ten puppies born, but 
three of them had died. Mr. Stanley, our agent, 
brought the whole family to Carver Street 
where, in a cozy little room, light and comfortable 
and airy, the mother and her seven babies seem 
to be taking thorough comfort. Two males may 
be eligible by and by for good homes. 

Hagar, the kennel mascot, who was brought 
also with seven puppies to the League almost 
two years ago, has a passion for puppies. She 
waits patiently outside the door of the room 
which the newcomer occupies with her little 
family and when the door is opened several 
times a day to let the foxhound take a run in the 
yard, Mistress Hagar walks in and takes care of 
the puppies until the mother returns. 
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appreciate our own republic. 


MEDIAEVAL BUILDERS OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


By Marion Fiorence Lansine 


These books are more than a mere collection of interesting biographical tales. 


They 
provide in story form for children from ten to fourteen years, a distinct background for 
understanding present European conditions; and show children just why they should 


They are particularly timely now when the interests in the 


possible developments of the present war are so general. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE 


Stories covering the history of the nations as they struggled out of the dominion of the Roman Empire into 
the formation of Christendom, with the conflicts waged back and forth over the Rhine..... Illustrated, 40 cents 


PATRIOTS AND TYRANTS 


Stories telling of the growth of the ideal of freedom in each of the nations, and closing with the founding of 


our own nation of liberty... os see ete er ees 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 


29 BEACON ST. 


Canine Life Saver. 

One of the most interesting of the many ex- 
periences of the survivors of the lost Formidable 
is that of John Cowan, an A. B. of the Royal 
Fleet Reserve. Cowan was carried into the 
Pilot Boat Hotel at Lyme Regis and placed on 
the kitchen floor in the belief that he was dead, 
all efforts to restore him after he had been lifted 
out of the boat having failed. As he lay there 
unconscious and unattended, all attention being 
concentrated on those who showed any sign of 
life, a remarkable incident occurred. A dog of 
the house, a rough-haired crossbred collie, walked 
to the body and displayed considerable uneasi- 
ness. Lassie, for this is the dog’s name, whined 
piteously and lay alongside Cowan and began to 
lick his face. At the end of half an hour a faint 
moan, a movement of the body and a glad 
whining from the dog attracted the attention of 
one of the helpers. The warmth of the dog’s 
body against Cowan’s heart and his assiduous 
licking of his face had induced circulation. 
Immediately willing hands completed the work 
the dog had begun and in a short time Cowan 
sat up. 


sly eee MM case, eebere Rite eos PE Illustrated, 40 cents 


For the coat, for ““Run Down” dogs and as a 
flesh forming food, there is nothing to equal 


SPRATT’S 
COD LIVER OIL CAKES 


As a change of diet try the following: 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES 
PUPPY CAKES 

TOY PET BISCUITS 
PET DOG BISCUITS 


MOLLICODDLES 

MIDGET BISCUITS 
TERRIER BISCUITS 
CHARCOAL CAKES 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture” which 
contains valuable information regarding kennel 
management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, N. J., San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Montreal, Boston. 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, : Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


STREET Oxford 244 11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 

Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 

Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank 8. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 
RRP Me ccd sa es ce 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. 
birds treated, personal attention. 
rates; references. 


Sick 
Reasonable 
Birds for sale. 


PAMELIA C. DEAN, 


120 Chandler St., 
TEL. B. B. 


Boston, Mass. 
7923-W.. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with anyother humane society in Massachusetts. 
Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, March 13, 1899. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


33 Beacu StrREET . . . . =. DORCHESTER 

69 Roxpury STREET Pee edt ene, See LOX BURY 

39 Nortu BENNET STREET... Nortu ENpD 

78 NoRTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 

79 Moore STREET . . . . .  . CAMBRIDGE 

25, BAKER DTREET es sy cs gee a eee REVERE 

51 MarRBLE STREET . . . . ..~. OSTONEHAM 
Population of cities and towns served . . . . . ~~~ 1,500,000 
Animals received in 1914 Soke Ps oe Sh ot cli eee A ne a 36,197 
Animals: brought:in® by-visitorsecy sss earn ie eee 11,303 
‘Copies of humane literature distributed Sema cee deat ee 85,000 
Visitors received eee irae oho Rae eee A 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS > are at work every week day collecting animals, 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1914 ge Ee LO Se 
Number. of animals collected .  . .  .. «> 1s) san oe 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 14 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number’of animaisstreateds, saee-= ob aes oF ve hee OULU 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1914 . . . . . =. =. ~ £6,800 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses:treated,1914 . . . . . . 350 
Number of horses’ humanely killed) 1914.0 3.0 3) ee ee ee, 606 
Number.of horses given vacations: s<:p.°) 68-0 2k. en eee 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL | 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine; Street, Dedham. 
For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 


membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


